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THE TOLL OF WAR. 


By John Buchan. 
Leen eee 


The Week's Record. 


HE Allied armies, both in the east and west, 

have done a good week’s work. In the west 

they have driven the German attack across the 
Yser, and by flooding the country towards the sea, 
have made any further attack on the extreme left 
pretty well impossible. They have held their own 
in the neighbourhood of La Bassée, and in the centre 
they have driven a wedge into the attack to the 
east of Ypres. There is not much else to record 
in the western front. We have held our own on the 
Oise and the Aisne; the fighting in the north of 
the Argonne is still inconclusive; and the German 
Army of Lorraine is still battering fruitlessly at the 
fortress wall of the Upper Meuse. The chief German 
activity has been shown in a violent assault upon the 
salient which our line forms east of Ypres. This, 
up to the time of writing, has failed, and if the 
Allies are able to make good their position here, Lille 
must be evacuated, and the German line in the north 
must begin to retreat in earnest. The Allied strategy 
is to let the enemy exhaust himself in fruitless attacks. 
Germany’s ideal, as has been pointed out before in 
these pages, is “‘ the battle without a morrow ’’— 
to put the whole strength of the nation into a devas- 
tating attack at the beginning of the campaign. 
She is forced to such a strategy by her interior posi- 
tion, and the necessity of waging war with two fronts. 
The Allied game is to foil these attacks, and, when 
they have failed, to strike at the moment of exhaus- 
tion. In the eastern theatre, this defensive-offensive 
strategy is splendidly exemplified at the moment. 
Russia waited calmly behind the Vistula for the 
coming of the German masses. She repelled their 
assault, and, as they recoiled, struck with all her 
might. The result, at the time of writing, is that the 
northern third of the Teutonic line has been swung 
far back to the west, so that it is scarcely thirty 
miles inside the frontier. The middle third has been 
beaten back from the Vistula to Kielce, and well 
away from Sandomir, which is now in Russian hands ; 
while in the southern third the Russians are across 
the San, and have begun to drive back the Austrian 
right in the direction of Cracow. It looks as if very 
shortly the whole German-Austrian line will be 
driven back to positions stretching from the Upper 
Vistula, along the line of the river Warta, to just 
east of the fortress of Posen. That would be the 
best that could happen to it; but if the Russians 
succeed in their present strategy, it may find a less 
happy fate. The Russian aim is to divide this front 
into two, and drive a wedge in somewhere about the 
upper course of the river Pilitza. If it is successful, 
the southern half would be driven back on Cracow, 
the northern half on Posen, while in the centre the 
way to Breslau and Silesia would lie open to the 
invader. The coming week will show what success 
attends this bold scheme. Meantime, the armies 
under General von Schubert on the East Prussian 
border are reported to be falling back. It is high 
time, for with the retreat of the German centre they 
stand some risk of being cut off by any Russian force 
which cares to cross the undefended southern border 
of East Prussia. 


; 


€ , 
On November 5 Britain went to war with Tuk Hi 
and hostilities began at once. The obsolete for pied 
the Dardanelles have been bombarded by the us! 
fleets; Britain has annexed the island of CyP ing 
and the Russian armies in the Caucasus are ™ oun: 
swiftly into Turkish territory towards Eee. io 
Russia may be trusted to do all that is ne’; om 
the Caucasus, and the only two danger point “jp: 
this new enemy are the Black Sea and Egypt: ssi4 
less a Russian submarine can sink the Goeben, & led 
runs a risk of having her Black Sea ports 5° "y¢Je 
and some of her cruisers and old-fashioned ‘b onl 
ships sunk. In Egypt a Turkish invasion }° so? 
possible across the Sinai Desert from the dif@’ ing 
of Syria, and that piece of country is such bad ee of 
for modern troops that we may dismiss all feo" al 
a surprise attack. Turkey is counting upon a? pe {0° 
to Egyptian nationalism. Egyptian nationals ago’ 
day is not the same thing that it was six yea! apy 
and it is highly unlikely that there will b® j7¢ 
serious response. Egypt, however, seems 4 30% 
to be one of the minor theatres of the war, anv 
of the service battalions of the new army, 105 “els 
campaigning on the Continent, may find the™ qo 
engaged in that land which is the classic gt? 
recent British arms. 


The Nature of the War in the West. ww 


Last week General Joffre, in wiring his co"8fery 
lations to the Grand’ Duke Nicholas, used ® « w@ 
significant phrase. ‘‘ On our side,’ he sat by pe 
have stopped the fierce German attacks, and jest! 
ceasing and energetic action we are seeking to 
the enormous forces which ave opposed to Us. | Ate 
words give us an insight into the Allied stt ont? 
Many people must have fancied during the last ace” 
that the German front must be very thin 1, Poe it. 
and that a vigorous Allied offensive might P!©' sm 
General Joffre, however, is not working for 49) , 
success. He realizes that before Germany acer? 
beaten, her man-power must be greatly = - 
and it is easier to do this weakening outs!€ 
inside her frontiers. Germany on the defens at be 
suffer only a slow attrition; Germany, 
violent and spasmodic attacks, wastes her ™ {0 
water. General Joffre would encourage )@ of tbe 
so. We now know more or less the numbers 
Germans opposed to us on our extreme left.” full¥ 
thirty odd miles between Lille and the 
half a million Germans are mae inci 3 
3rd and 15th Regular Corps, and the 22°™".4n 
26th, and 27th Reserve “ol with a divi" srps 


the 24th as well as two Bavarian reser 4 by e 
We on our side have the Belgians, suppo* rps: a 
French division ; we have the 1st British Ct "gon" 


7th Division, the Indian division, and possiPlY jpavé 
extra British units, and towards Lille bee har 
General de Castelnau’s army. At the best, “y alors 
been considerably outnumbered, and the sta? ank “+ 
the line of the Yser and the Lys deserves ta pe 
a feat of arms with the retreat from Mom*: esp 
let us make no mistake. The Germans arves ot 
ately in earnest. They are wearing themS®’ | js 
but there is always a risk that they may W° 


tog, 
Cera ehat is the danger in this war ; sooner or later 
She Mma» will fail, but if it is later rather than sooner, 
Bur 2Y drag down with her the whole fabric of 
“1 civilization. Not since Malplaquet has 
oe wey fought a bloodier fight than in 
Rents ttle of West Flanders. Crack cavalry regi- 
tron, th ‘ve been for weeks in the trenches, far away 
- €ir horses, which are in the charge of three 
of pa of each squadron. One famous battalion 
‘Rothe Guards is commanded by a junior captain ; 
Yozen i only six officers on duty; and half a 
Other regiments have suffered as heavily. 


"Nec for Recruits. 
°Cesg 


t fort 


Sy Means that we are paying heavily for our 
at stone-walling. The casualty lists in the 
Might have been the heaviest of the campaign. 
Or “ee we to make good this terrific wastage ? 
mies” present we can fill up the gaps in the field 
‘ome om the Special Reserve, and presently 
Shan the crack Territorial regiments will be given 
C ttist of emulating the achievement of the London 
ying Gt But we need great masses of men to 
to Mto the arena when the German line begins 
*Cept il. For there can be no victory in this war 
fon, x a final victory. At this moment we have 
“Oun €w armies in process of organization in the 
Or ay: each army divided into three army corps, 
ate trewvisions. The new battalions in these armies 
t ime 4 as additional battalions for the various 
Maininnts of the line. Some of them have been 
than th from August 15 and should finish not later 
Shou d © middle of February, while the end of March 
Nervi, S¢ the whole four new armies ready for 
We re But we want more than four new armies. 
Rot om Nt a million new men, and we have scarcely 
©,000. Now that the battle is almost at our 
wn Cand the German guns can be heard from our 
There ‘annel ports, recruiting should surely go briskly. 
Wel] — one point to which the War Office might 
ititem their attention. Under the voluntary 
Tey talf the inducement to recruit is pride in 
to .)“8iment which is joined. How are we going 
of hoxen that pride in the ordinary man if details 
doings of the foreign battalions of our regi- 
t are not available ? There is scarcely a regi- 
a Of the line, of the Guards, of the cavalry, or 
‘tselg - Y Of the artillery, which has not distinguished 
4,,...12 the last two months. Let the details of 
have — service be made known, and you will 
The t € best recruiting advertisement in the world. 
aq rc ancers at Mons, the Guards at Landrecies 
Londc Pane, the Camerons on the Aisne, the 
NtVicg Scottish at Messines—the list of gallant 
Present IS endless. If the ‘‘ Eye-Witness” now 
a With our troops were allowed to send home 
More details of the fighting of individual regi- 
re.,2nd these details were circulated in the 
t regimental districts, it would not be long 
© had passed the million. 


Losses of the Combatants. 


It 

the ould obviously be improper to speculate upon 
AtmieeS*S up to date of the British and French 
Which » though certain materials are available on 
he taken man can make his own calculation. If 
Ruch |°, the trouble, he will probably find them 
reason Ower than he expected. But there is no 
Nem; Why we should not assess the losses of our 
™ ni €S. On certain sides the German official com- 
reason és are careful and correct, and there is every 
ftameq to believe that lists of losses are honestly 

» Mr. Belloc has made a calculation based 


_especially severely upon the officers. 
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upon these lists, which is highly interesting. Up to 
the middle of September the Prussian losses were 
given as 36,000 killed, 160,000 wounded, and 55,000 
missing. To get the figures for the whole of the 
German forces, we must add two-thirds as much 
again, and we must make further additions and 
corrections, which would give us for all the German 
forces up to the middle of September something like 
100,000 missing, and just under half a million killed 
and wounded, a total in round figures of 600,000. 
We might probably put this figure at at least 100,000 
more, for though the estimate purports to be up to 
September 15, it cannot have included the days just 
before the 15th, and these were the days of the 
heaviest losses in the retreat from the Marne. For 
the following month, which included the retreat of 
the Germans from the Niemen, and their losses in 
the battle of Augustowo, we might probably add 
another 250,000 or 300,000, which brings the total 
up to something close on 1,000,000. Since then we 
have had the fighting in Flanders, the most costly 
of the whole war. In one week the official estimate 
was 100,000 German casualties, and we are probably 
right in putting them up to date at not less than 
250,000. If we take 150,000 as the German casual- 
ties during the same time in Poland in their retreat 
from the Vistula, we shall get a total up to date of 
something over 1,250,000 and less than 1,500,000. 
To this must be added ordinary wastage through 
sickness, straggling, and desertions. This item of 
loss used to be estimated as equivalent to the losses 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners; but in a modern 
campaign it is probably fairer to put it much lower 
—say at 33 percent. This will give us a total of at 
least 1,750,000 men withdrawn up to date from 
the German fighting strength. Nor isthisall. These 
losses have occurred mainly in the most highly- 
trained German army corps, and they have fallen 
That is to say, 
the Germans have lost something like one-third of 
their first line, amd more than one-third of their 
officers. Now, the German Army system depends 
largely upon cadres, a skeleton organization which is 
filled up in the time of war. But you cannot have 
cadves without officers, and in the loss of her com- 
missioned classes Germany will find a serious ob- 
stacle to equipping that further man-power of which 
she is now boasting.. These figures seem startling, 
but they are really based upon very sober and con- 
servative estimates. If they at all approach correct- 
ness, it is clear that Germany has paid a preposterous 
price for the little she has gained. 


“We Hope for Final 
Success Soon.”—Joffre. 


We have received with great pleasure all the 
news of the triumphant progress of the Russian 
armies in the course of the last fortnight, and of the 
fresh advance which has taken them close to the 
German frontier. I desire to tender to your Imperial 
Highness my sincere congratulations. On our side 
we have stopped the furious German attacks, and 
by incessant and energetic action we are attempting 
to destroy the enemy’s forces which are opposed to 
us. Our situation is good, and our combined efforts 
will.lead soon, I hope, to a final success.—General 
Joffre’s telegram to the Grand Duke Nicholas (reported 
on November 5). 
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Our trenches in France are now marvels of ingenuity, and 


Comfort at the Front have been rendered quite habitable. Our illustration shows 


the shelters in which the men rest when off duty. 


To harass the Enemy. A British armoured motor car mounted with a Maxim. = 


is here seen. It has just returned from a successful raid. 
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: On Nov. 1, the London Scottish, the first Territorial 
Bravo, the London Scottish | regiment to take the field, made a brilliant charge at 


Messines, and drove the enemy from his trenches. 


Sales bey Ssh 
ain ES ee 


A “‘I wish you and your splendid regiment to accept my warmest 
Bayonet Charge. congratulations and thanks for the fine work they did on Saturday. 
You have given a glorious lead.”—Sir John French’s telegram. 
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LIFE ON BOARD A MONITOR. 


war, it has already brought about the revival 

of a type of warship that was years ago dis- 
carded by the British naval authorities as of no 
further practical fighting value. Nevertheless, 
monitors have speedily proved their worth in the 
shallow waters off the Belgian coast, and it is now 
probable that they will form a permanent part of our 
fleet in the future. At the present time we have 
only three of these vessels, and it is due to a very 
fortunate chance that we possess them. When the 
war broke out these vessels were building in this 
country for the Government of Brazil, but, exer- 
cising our right in such circumstances, our Ad- 
miralty at once took them over. 


What is a Monitor >? 


It may be as well to explain what a monitor 
is, and where it differs from any other type of 
warship. In the first place, it takes its name 
from a type, just as it has become the fashion 
to call all modern battleships either Dreadnoughts 
or super-Dreadnoughts. The original Monztior 
was built for the American Navy during the great 
Civil War there, and was designed for use in the 
numerous river mouths and other shallow waters 
of the Southern States. She was about 170 feet 
long, of low speed, but armed with two guns of 
the then enormous calibre of 11 inches, mounted 
directly amidships in a turret that could fire in a 
complete circle. She was likewise very heavily 
armoured. 

Instead of much being sacrificed to speed and 
consequent enormous engine power, as is the case 
with a battleship or a cruiser of the present day, 
a monitor bears its chief weight in its guns, so 
that its displacement is considerably less than 
in any other type of warship. Its slow speed 
makes it a better target for either gun fire or tor- 
pedo attack than a cruiser or battleship, but the 
addition of thick armour compensates in some degree 
for this weakness. 

While it is, for obvious reasons, not permitted to 
give details of the armament of the British monitors 
that bore such a glorious share in the recent Battle 
of the Coast, it may be stated that they are some- 
thing like five hundred tons or slightly over in 
weight, and carry high-angle guns of the howitzer 
type in place of the direct-firing weapons of other 
warships. They have also a certain number of 
quick-firing guns for beating off attacks by hostile 
destroyers. 


HORT as has been the duration of the present 


Fire Control. 


Life on board these monitors, according to those 
now serving on them, is at once interesting and 
exciting. The quarters may be extremely cramped 
both for officers and men, but there is plenty of room 
in the “‘ working’’ parts of the ships, and this is 
where all are called upon to pass the greater part 
of their time. The monitors do not carry masts, 
but there is a “‘ fire-control’’ station high above the 
deck of the ship, and here the range officer and his 
assistants take up their hazardous posts, since it 
is obviously here that a hostile shot would be aimed 
in order temporarily to place the vessel out of action. 


The monitor steams at its best pace along the coast 
those in the fire-control station. searching the la e 
eagerly to find the position of the batteries of e 
enemy. Directly one of these is sighted the rang 
is hurriedly taken, and ‘“‘ bang!” goes a shell nay 
one of the heavy guns. The effect of this is eager 4 
watched, or “spotted” as it is technically ter™) 
(and this, by the way, is not a “slang” term, 4° 
certain London daily newspaper gravely supp? 
the other day). 


Getting the Range. 


Say it falls short. The distance between Pf 
shell and its destined target is then hastily calculate’” 
and the information communicated by speakinn, 
tube to the gun-layers in the turrets below. hip 
necessary rectification having been made, the %)° 
swings round, and tears back along its former pape 
The signal is once more given, and this time 
shell may land beyond the battery it is sought ie 
destroy. Another comparison is then made an 
mean between the two ranges taken. The gu? 1, 
fire next is told to take this range, together wa 
instructions as to the necessary allowance for baie 
elevation, speed of the vessel, etc. ; and as the mom! i 
comes back for the third time another she 
launched, with the result that it probably 4?) 
directly in the midst of the target, with disastt? 
results to all in the immediate vicinity. 


The Signallers. F 


While those in the fire-control station are on 
busy, there is a small party no less active OF ers: 
bridge of the monitor. These are the signal t is 
High overhead is floating a naval balloon the a 
constantly signalling the position of hostile sa es? 
giving such ranges as it can ascertain, and ©) 
are rapidly transmitted to the control station 4". ww 
Often these positions are entirely hidden from Yna8 
to any of those on the ship, since the enemy. nce 
by this time learnt from dearly-bought expetlé 
the deadly accuracy of our naval gunners once ” _a¢ 
find a target. The work of these naval ba nds 
has been magnificent recently, and upon all bg 
one hears praise of those who have manned *" oy 
and have maintained their position and gon 4 
transmitting information with shells of every 
scription shrieking around them. 


“Have a Cigar or Nuts >” p 
ng: 


Presently there comes a pause in the fight at 
The monitor has silenced all the enemy’s gu"5 pis 
can be discovered, and a hasty meal is served. 1 ore 
is usually passed out to officers and men alike Wid 
they are stationed in case anything fresh § stil 
suddenly arise, when knives and forks are “ore 
dropped and plates pushed on one side—anyW es 
out of the way—and the deadly work comme" it 
again. Possibly a waterplane will soar literally ost 
of nowhere, and at such a height that it is in 4 
complete security from hostile fire, and wil the 
calmly over the district where it is known th@" jhe 
enemy is entrenched. A signal is received abe 
waterplane, and with a tinkle on the engine” in- 
bell, where a full head of steam is always ™ 


Nox 
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t . 
ened, the monitor dashes off at top speed again. 
an “ade ” goes a shell, firing, be it understood, at 
« erly invisible target. 
Com Ive hundred yards short,’’ comes the laconic 
Racy et from the waterplane hovering above. 
Undress for another try. ‘Elevate sights five 
Ne ‘d yards,” is the order to the gun-layer of the 
Out Weapon. The adjustment made, a shell flies 


Co Smashed one gun; have a cigar or nuts ?’ 
D 
1 


m 

| “sey the gleefully jocular comment from the water- 

be “4 on it flies seaward once more, its task having 
One for the time being. 


. it 
in ¢ 


es vust not be thought, however, that the firing 
€ case is all on one side, since the Germans were 
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Possibly it would be even more so if the enemy were 
able to bring his submarines round to the scene of 
action. Lurking far out to sea, in positions not to 
be discerned from the coast, however, are patrols of 
watchful destroyers, whose sole duty is to sweep the 
sea in every direction, almost begging that as much 
as the sight of a hostile periscope may be vouchsafed 
to them. When this is done, the destroyer steams 
full speed ahead at it, not hesitating to ram it: 3 at 
can but get the opportunity, and disdainful of the 
risk that it runs of being torpedoed. The glorious 
exploit of our destroyer Badger in this connection 
will readily be called to mind. 


Hot Coffee. 


As has been said, the quarters both of officers and 


A jolly crew. Neither battle nor storm can render these bluejackets downhearted. 


Sw} 
evict to discover (and, indeed, they found grim 
Sitisea ¢ on all hands) the carnage that was being 
me by these ships. With all speed possible they 
ight ‘up heavy siege guns to the coast in order 
oninaiate. Despite its slow speed, however, a 
ince Or is not such a good target as might be imagined, 
Very It keeps manceuvring at full speed, and answers 
Cee Teadily toits helm. Its distance from the water's 
diffe ee. varies almost every time, and it is rather 
Since 4 to perceive this alteration from the shore, 
t ey the land guns must keep carefully hidden, or 
the Would bring down a perfect hail of fire upon 
rom every ship in the neighbourhood. 


tr 
“nuous and Dangerous. 


any be imagined, life on board one of these 
‘tors is very strenuous and not a little dangerous. 


bio 


men on these monitors are very cramped; but as 
an officer on one of these vessels puts it, with a dis- 
tinctly humorous touch, in a private letter just to 
hand, ‘“‘ We never notice it, since we have such little 
time to pass in our quarters.” Everything that is 
possible is done for the comfort of all on board. Hot 
coffee is constantly ready night and day to pass 
along to the men working the guns, and to those 
on the bridge and in the fire-control station. And 
only those who have been in the North Sea on an 
autumn night with a heavy sea running and a chill 
mist hovering about can realize how welcome a 
steaming cup of coffee can be. As a rule, the men 
take such sleep as they are able to snatch close to 
their assigned positions; but comparatively little 
work is done by these ships at night, owing to the 
difficulty of finding a definite target. 
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, The men of this famous Chien regiment, of which the Kaiser him- 
Death s Head Hussars. self is colonel-in-chief, are here seen taking cover in carts, ready 
to resist a British attack which has already laid one of them low. 


During the exceedingly fierce fighting on the Yser the Belgians 


elgian Outpost. again showed the most determined courage. Our photograph 


was taken near the scene of the recent struggle. 
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In the present war the machine gun is even more important than 
the rifle. A French machine-gun section is here seen advancing 
to the firing line, each man carrying a portion of the gun. 


A H Fj | d P; In no previous war has such heavy artillery been utilized 
in the field. In the above picture the French are hauling 
cavy le 1€CE. . one of their heaviest guns into position. 
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A NOTABLE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 


Ne ed 


The Haven of German Desire. 


ALAIS, the will-o’-wisp that is luring the 
( Germans on to destruction, is not a place in 
which the English tourist often cares to make 
long stay. To him the town is but a landing-place, a 
—- a mere continental Charing Cross, at which 
e hurries to his waiting train, or at the most, should 
wind and wave have left him in a fit condition, 
snatches brief refreshment from the buffet of the 
are, Ofcourse he knows its history, knows the story 
of the pitiful Queen Philippa of Hainault and the six 
rich townsmen with the chains about their necks; 
he read it in his first history book ; but there are other 
details of the story which he does not remember, 
and may be interesting to recall. 


A Nest of Pirates. 


Calais, before the stirring days of 1346, had for 
years been a nest of pirates. Some modern travellers, 
fresh from encountering the railway buffet and the 
crowd of clamouring porters, may in their haste 
have stigmatized it as a nest of pirates still! The 
ravages committed upon English shipping by these 
rovers of the fourteenth century had made a most 
unfavourable impression on the mind of our third 
Edward, who had marked the town in his retentive 
mind as needing wholesome punishment, 


Newtown the Bold. 


The king marched on the place fresh from the 
crowning victory of Crécy, and in this respect at least 
he had a marked advantage over our imperial oppo- 
nent of the present moment. Crécy was fought and 
won upon August 26, and no later than the 3rd of 
the succeeding month King Edward, with his eek 
thousand men, had camped before the town. Thoug 
flushed with a great victory, in which the odds against 
him had been over two to one, the king had no 
delusions in his mind. He knew the French town to 
be strongly fortified and bravely held, and he made 
every preparation for a lengthy siege; he reckoned, 
as indeed turned out to be the case, on being de- 
layed before it through the coming winter, and the 
steps he took had this in view. 

Outside the walls rose up a second town, a wooden 
town which the king named Newtown the Bold. The 
place was laid out most methodically, having streets, 
thatched houses, and a market-place. Edward deter- 
mined that his soldiers should have comfortable 
dwellings, in addition to the food which came in 
freely by the sea. 


Capture by Starvation. 


Little bombardment was attempted, for the walls 
were strong, and the king’s artillery was feeble. 
He had, it seems, no more than twenty siege guns, 
and for each of these the charge of powder was a 
quarter of a pound! But he had one mighty engine 
ot destruction, and “ starvation ”’ was its name. 

It was not long before provisions in the town ran 
short, and the governor, John de Vienne, took the 
prudent if drastic step of ejecting a large number of 
the poorer and most useless inhabitants from the 

lace. The tale most palatable to our English taste 
is how the king allowed them to pass through his 
ranks, providing them with a good meal and a small 
sum apiece before he left them to pursue their melan- 


-, on? 
choly way. Another version of the incident 1% ( 
less flattering to his memory. 


No Thoroughfare. 


The winter came and went; spring follow’ 
but it was high summer and July before the K18 of 
France was on his way to Calais with an a to 
relief. He, like the Kaiser, would have wish at 
try the road beside the sea; but then, as now un 
English fleet kept watch along the coast, with 8°co 
that roared, “ No thoroughfare this way- spland 
Philip led his troops towards Calais by the ™)‘ipe 
route, only to find as he drew near the place th@ he 
one practicable road through the surrounding m4* 


was already strongly held. ; isd 
Brought to a stand, the French king$ gent 
harked back to early days of chivalry, and b®” ut 


out a courteous message to his foe. He pointed ay 
that, owing to circumstances over which he certa” to 
had no control, he found a difficulty in comp: ards 
close quarters with the English force. King E got 
he felt sure, was, like himself, all eagerness t0 en” 
Would Edward appoint officers to treat for 4° - 
counter on some fitting battle-ground ? 


Suave Sarcasm. a’3 
How one can fancy the grim smile on Edward 


face when he received this naive request. He a, 
a fight as well as Philip—every whit; but B® {gs 
pressing business to attend to first. CalalS. 4 


the place was his. His answer, as it is preserved 
us, is an inimitable model of suave sarcasm :— e 

“Gentlemen, you will tell the king from mie 
you please, that I have been on this spot near a be pe 
month. This he was well informed of, and, 24° yas 
chosen it, might have come here sooner ;_ but be aed 
allowed me to remain so long that I have exPE uh 
very large sums of money, and have done 8° 4: mé 
that I must be master of Calais in a very sho gree 
I am not therefore inclined, in the smallest de cod” 
to comply with his request, or to gratify 5 (pat 
venience, or to abandon what I have gained 2 efores 
I have been so anxious to conquer. If, the yst 
neither he nor his army can pass this way, be piliP 
seek out some other road.”’ The road that 
chose was to the rear. 


A Courteous Foe. e@ 


av 

The rest is known to all : how, in reply to the prin 
governor’s request for honourable terms, ie j 
insisted upon unconditional surrender, threa e py 
also that the garrison should die; how, ure 0" 
Sir Walter Maunay—one whose name is not 5° “ Jaé 
and honoured as it well might be—Edward en td 
agreed to receive a deputation of the towe pes” 
richest men with chains about their necks. wiss4 
six, Eustace St. Pierre, John Daire, James ot tb? 
and his brother Peter, are best known. IS ® é tbe 
bust of Eustace to be seen upon the balcony jcb™ 
Hotel de Ville to-day—neighbour to those ©" ye 0 
lieu, builder of the citadel; of Francis, aD 
Guise, who won back Calais for the Frene™ 
broke Queen Mary’s heart in doing so ? _bE 

History repeats itself to some extent to-day inf! 
with a difference, Philip, if not a greatly 
was at least a courteous foe. 


what he wanted, and he meant to sit before *) fof 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 


HE life of Tommy Atkins on campaign is 
after all the “great adventure ’’—there is 


in th nothing to touch it. He may have been bored 
Bench, barracks; he is certainly not bored in the 
es 


He may burrow like a rabbit in the 
and live like a prehistoric man in a “ dug- 
listening to the storm of shot and shell above 
€ad ; but not only is he not downhearted—he is 
hig}, y amused. It is not so monotonous as one 
a Sht imagine out there. Of course it is not exactly 
Varj tmas pantomime, but there is plenty of 
ety, plenty of fun even, and—plenty of food. 


& 
The Great Adventure.” 


a. 18 said that an army marches on its stomach— 
TyeBtiment with a large appeal to Tommy Atkins. 
Ten, .'S ly 


Out,” 
his ’h 


the story, probably apocryphal, of a regi- 
of { Which refuses to budge tiif ix: hen endl Se whack 
With €e rashers for breakfast, then it settles down 
Or ._o'eat gusto to the serious business of “‘ sniping,” 
Ma batever it is they do to frighten the poor Ger- 
One®: Variety is the keynote of the soldier’s life. 
day he is sleeping in a damp ditch longing for 
a lott of an English cigarette; the next, he is 
chat of luxury, taking life easily in some historic 
Rf, “4u, fragrant with the memories of an older 
am nce a guest of honour. He may do a little 
cteur fishing even in the artificial lake of M. 
The mte before going into the next grim encounter. 
ido] British soldier, man and officer alike, is the 
ing of France—the spoiled child, somebody calls 
ig . The height of luxury to a soldier on campaign 
beg ot however, a historic chateau, but a feather 
iter, 4 hot bath in the morning, and, most important 
Whig} a shave—the British soldier has a horror of 
kers and hair a yard behind. He is a soldier, 
Tj,,.* Poet. After that, presumably, the way to 
PPerary is not quite so long. 
% 
Tipperary * in French. 
be shat famous song, by the way, still continues to 
hi, “© “rage,” not only with Tommy Atkins, but with 
IlMpressionable brother in arms the French 
Tug, 220", who is learning it by heart. We have 
Vers, the French version. Here is a specimen 


. 
— 


“ C’est rudement long pour aller a Tipperary, 
C’est rudement long ! 
C’est rudement long pour retourner 4 Tipperary, 
Prés de la jolie fille que je connais. 
Au revoir, Piccadilly ! 
A bientét, Leicester Square! 
C’est ruderfient long pour aller a Tipperary, 
ais mon coeur s’y trouve bien.” 


lt has a queer sound to a British ear, and has even 

Its yme than the original, but no doubt it serves 

\ . TPose as a military diversion. At any rate, the 

they Pioupiou is upsides with Tommy Atkins, and 

San, 84 now stroll arm in arm at least singing the 

lin, fons: if not speaking the same speech—another 
rged in the “ entente cordiale ! ” 


e \y: ‘ 
Witty Belgian. 
Nonchar sian soldier, whom we have seen strolling 


Peaked ntly about London town, with his little 
Cap and trim uniform, the observed of all 


observers, is a wit as well as a brave soldier. He 
has the true Gallic instinct for a joke. Here is a 
handful of stories illustrating his sang-froid and 
humour. A sergeant while on duty in the trenches 
received a bullet in the eye—one of those stray 
German shots that occasionally find a mark where 
least intended. He seemed more annoyed than hurt. 
Raising himself from the trench, he thus addressed 
his superior officer: ‘‘ Commandant,” said he, 
“T’m off. I’ve had enough of this game. Those 
Germans evidently don’t care where they fire.”’ 
Surely this is on all fours with the story of the 
Staffordshire militiaman in the Sebastopol trenches. 
When the bullets began to fly he picked himself 
up and said, “ I’m going whoam. There’ll be some- 
body lamed here after a bit.’ Then there is the 
story of the regimental wag, an engineer, who, seeing 
one day at a railway station a train packed with 
German soldiers, presumably on the way to Paris, 
but momentarily abandoned by driver and stoker, 
at once leapt on to the footplate and drove the train 
with its contingent of 320 prisoners, bag and baggage, 
plump into the Belgian lines. 


*“The Road to Ghent.” 


There is no visible diminution in the number of 
motor buses now plying for peaceful hire between 
Shepherd’s Bush and the Bank, although a good 
many of them, we know, have gone to the front. 
It is certainly a bewildering change of route for the 
London bus driver, and he is a little “‘ at sea”’ in 
Belgium. He cannot speak the “ lingo,’’ and the 
ruts and roads of a devastated country try his 
temper sorely—we know that temper! A _ good 
story of a motor bus stranded in an outlying part 
of Belgium is told by Mr. Charles G. Harper, the 
well-known cyclist journalist. Mr. Harper has re- 
cently been making a motor cycle tour through 
Belgium, and his machine had punctured fourteen 
miles from Ghent. As he was trudging his way to 
Lokeren on a dark night he saw, a couple of kilo- 
metres in front of him, “a something strange and 
cumbrous and lurching.”’ It was, in fact, a London 
motor bus. Cheering sight—visions of Ludgate Hill ! 
Crouching and reclining figures at all sorts of weird 
angles occupied the interior, and on the roof were 
one or two nun-like figures amid piles of baggage. 
A voice, unmistakably that of a Cockney, greeted 
him from the driver’s seat. ‘‘’Ere, whiskers, old 
sport, which is the way to Ghent ? ”’ (he pronounced 
the word like the first syllable in “ gentleman ’’). 
“‘ Qu’est que c’est vous voudrais ? ”’ politely inquired 
the newcomer in his best French. ‘‘ Ow,”’ exclaimed 
the voice in disgust to his companion on the seat, 
‘it’s one of them Flemish perishers. ‘Ere, Ghent, 
you blighter. Oo est ler blooming way?” One 
cannot stand with a disabled motor cycle talking 
French all night to a fellow-countryman. It was 
time to throw off the mask. “ I’ll show you,” said 
the supposed “ Flemish blighter,” ‘‘if you'll give 
me a lift. Is it a deal?” ‘ Jump in, then,” cried 
the voice after an interval of surprise. ‘It’s a bit 
of luck to find an Englishman. Give us yer bike.”’ 
And that was how he got to Ghent in the dark on 
a Red Cross London motor omnibus conveying some 
of the Marines and Naval Reserve wounded from the 
trenches before Antwerp. 
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Jokes from Berlin are scarce, but 
received which raises a smile on tl 


ris § 
water. 
army as.“ Britain’s multi-coloured trav® 
Certainly we draw our troops from almoe e 
and every clime; but what else cou 
expect when he challenges the British’ 
comprehends one-fourth of all people that 
dwell? The latest recruits to our sta? 
Redskins from reservations in Canad@ 
race under the Union Jack will be rep 


ber 143 


ott 
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°ur Indian brothers, and let the dark face 

Sig ~~ sang Tennyson many years ago. 
ey h € poet who will sing his praises to-day ? 
fields he has just received his baptism of 
Ne, 4S covered himself with glory. The Ben- 
have charged and scattered the foe, and 

. Ghurkas have carried German trenches 


ward to the fighting line. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 


NAMOUR. 


present with this number will serve to recall 

attention to a mystery which has not yet been 
cleared up. A writer on another page places the 
fall of Namur amongst those conundrums of the 
war which await solution, while the military corre- 
spondent of the Times pronounces it as “ one of those 
inexplicable events which make war the gamble that 
it is.” In this article we cannot pretend to solve the 
mystery or explain the inexplicable ; all we propose 
to dois to place the facts, 
as far as they are known, 
before the reader. 


Situation and Strength. 


Namur stands at the 
junction of the Meuse 
and the Sambre, half- 
way between Liége and 
the French frontier, and 
was one of the three 
great fortresses designed 
by General Brialmont in 
1886 for the defence of 
Belgium. Brialmont, as 
every one knows, staked 
his reputation on the 
ring system—a series of 
fortresses on lines radi- 
ating at distances of 
some miles from a cen- 
tral point, and within 
supporting distance of 
each other. Antwerp, 
thus defended, was the 
military bulwark of Bel- 
gium; then came Liége 
and Namur, the latter 
of which was regarded 
as even a stronger place 
of arms than the former. 
The forts of Namur were 
all built on elevated 
ground, and the nature 
of the terrain was much 
more favourable for the 
defence of the intervals 
between them than that 
at Liége. The latter 


: ‘HE large artistic coloured plate which we 


was holding out. There was ample time in which 
to complete the defences and throw a strong body 
of troops into the place to reinforce the 4th Belgian 
Division forming its garrison. The interval was not 
wasted. Large areas in front of the forts were 
mined ; the field of fire was cleared of obstacles which 
were blown up by dynamite, and barbed wire ob- 
structions charged with 1,500 volts of electricity 
were erected to cover the approaches. There were 
enormous stores of ammunition and _ provisions 
within the forts, and the Germans themselves esti- 
mated that their capture would occupy them for 
weeks and necessitate the employment of 60,000 
men. Yet Namur fell to them in a couple of days, 


Bringing up a 42-centimetre howitzer. 


fortress, however, had a ring of twelve forts, while 
Namur had but nine. 
Namur had the advantage of a respite while Liége 


with little more resistance than an open tow? 
Therein lies the mystery. 


Bringing up the Siege Guns. 

For a week the Belgian forces on the one bank 
of the Meuse waited without any movement for thé 
Germans on the other bank to deliver their attack, 
and during this time the enemy was painfully brings” 
ing up that slow-moving and enormously heavy 
siege artillery which had reduced Liége. Taught 
by their terrible loss®* 
they refrained from 
hurling masses of troop® 
against the forts, but 
waited for the arriv4@ 
of the omnipotent how” 
itzers, which wet 
brought up along wit 
their main forces bei? 
a curtain of ubiquitous 


cavalry. d 
General Michel 2” 
his Staff have bee® 


much criticised for the 
inaction during tb! 
period, but they weté 
probably waiting 
French reinforcement 
which, being fully 9% 
cupied elsewhere, & 
being delayed by ® 
verse circumstance 
could not arrive in u™ 
to render assistance- 
Under cover of a 
the Germans finall¥ 
placed about thirty-tw? 
of their new siege gu" 
in a position from whi¢ | 
they could concentrat 
their fire on a singl? 
sector of the defence* 
These guns were ® é- 
where less than tht 
miles from the Belg!4 
trenches, conseque? 
they were out of ra? 
of the Belgian artilletY: 
As usual, the Germ@ 
had most accurate knowledge of the preparations wh!” 
had been made to receive them. A German O % 
who was taken prisoner had in his possession phot? 
graphs of the newly-dug trenches! For ten nour 
these trenches were literally smothered by a rat? r- 
shells, and the Belgians were unable to make. 
reply. All that they could do was to crouch wit 
their shelters and wait for a lull in the firing. 
man who lifted his head immediately paid © 4 
enalty. The ordeal was too much for the Belgie 
evies. Whole regiments were decimated, an “at 
casualties amongst the officers were terrible. 
length the survivors rose and fled. saa 
Meanwhile the concentrated fire of many howitrr 
had been directed on the Maigeret and Mare 
vellette forts, which were armed with old-fashio” 
guns of no great calibre and range. The Maig®™ 
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fort, in fact, only fired about ten shots, while it 
received no less than 1,200 shells, which dropped 
upon it at the rate of twenty a minute. 


The Fire of the Howitzers. 


No doubt the effect of this terrible avalanche of 
death and destruction was similar to that suffered 
by Fort Loncine at Liége, and described so graphically 
by General Leman: ‘‘ The bombardment com- 
Menced with a violence of which nobody can form 
any idea. Our opinion was that the German bat- 
teries fired salvos. Later we learnt -that they had 
used against us their 42-centimetre (16}-inch) how- 
itzers, which threw one-ton shells of unexampled 
Power. We heard them howling through the air, 
and finally the noise of a furious hurricane, which 
ended with a terrific thunderclap, and then gigantic 
Clouds of dust and smoke rose above the trembling 
ground. . . . I rose and tried to go, but was kept 
back by a flood of asphyxiating fumes, which en- 
veloped everything. I tried to save the garrison, 
and went to the counterscarp; but I was horrified 
When I saw that the forts had been broken down, 
and that the ruins filled the trenches to the breast 
of the bastion, and formed a huge dam.”’ ; 

At Marchovellette seventy-five men were killed in 
the batteries, and the fort, along with the Maigeret, 
soon surrendered. Other works, however, were still 
holding out, and the same terrific bombardment 
was directed against them. Soldiers in the other 
forts declare that they heard their officers say, 
‘Get out as best you can. The thing is to get to 
Antwerp.”’ When Lieutenant Deppe of the Belgian 
infantry left Namur on August 23 the Germans had 
knocked to pieces three of the north-eastern forts, 
and were bombarding the town, which was held by 
the 4th Belgian Division. At 5 p.m. the same day 
Namur was evacuated, and the fortress fell. 
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So certain were the Belgians that the forts could 
hold out that no arrangements for retirement had 
been made, and when withdrawal was decided Se 
the greatest confusion prevailed. No provision had 
been made for the destruction of the immense stores 
of food and guns and motor cars, and so hurried 
was the retreat that many sick and wounded were 
left behind. The French, overwhelmed at Dinant, 
could only send two regiments, which joined the 
Belgians near Namur, but much reduced in numbers. 
Out of the 26,000 men in Namur, only some 12,000 
managed to reach safety. 


The French Retreat. 


Very soon after the fall of Namur the French 
retreat from the line of the Sambre began, and this 
implied almost necessarily a retreat from the Meuse 
south of Namur. ‘‘ We must suppose,”’ says the 
Times military correspondent, ‘‘ that something more 
than the fall of Namur must have happened to compel 
the French to leave the line of the Sambre, and to 
begin a retirement from Belgium. There was a 
strong French army in the angle formed by the 
rivers, and unless this army suffered a reverse of 
some kind, it is difficult to account for the decision 
to retreat.” 

The Belgians themselves believe that the General 
Staff entrusted with the defence of Namur made 
two bad mistakes. First, they let the enemy come 
too close without attacking him; and secondly, 
they waited too long for that French assistance 
which never arrived. To the present writer it would 
seem that the nerve of the defenders gave way under 
the terrific bombardment, and that, knowing the 
fate of Liége, they fought with weak resolve under 
the depression of certain defeat. But no one can 
be dogmatic. We simply do not know, and must 
wait the authentic revelation which will come when 
the great war has passed into history. 


rr 
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OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Tur menace of the submarine is undoubtedly grave, and the 
Germans have shown great skill and resource in the use of 
this new weapon. Recently, when the Hermes was blown 
up off the Goodwin Sands, we learned with some surprise that 
German submarines were in the English Channel. It is still 
a mystery how they manage to maintain themselves in these 
Waters so far from any known base of supplies. Probably 
Some such method is adopted as that discovered in a northern 
estuary some weeks ago, when a fisherman hauling up what 
Was apparently the float of a net found a drum of petrol sup- 
Ported therefrom. 

But though the menace of the submarine is great, every 
bane has its antidote, and the experience of the last few months 
ha taught our naval commanders how to deal with it. They 
know that rapid steaming is the best safeguard against tor- 
Pedo attack, and that ramming and not gun fire is the most 
effective method of destroying a submarine. The light weight 
80es down against the heavy weight if the latter can but get 
m his blow. 

Our cover illustration gives an excellent idea of the ramming 
and sinking of a submarine. On October 26 the Secretary of 
the Admiralty reported that somewhere off the Dutch coast 
the British destroyer Badger fell in with a German submarine, 
and without more ado dashed at her and drove right through 
her, sinking her like a stone. The whole affair only occupied 
4 few moments. Naturally the Badger’s bows were somewhat 
damaged, and she was obliged to return to Sheerness for re- 
Pairs. As might be expected, her crew had an enthusiastic 
reception, and her commander, Captain Charles Freemantle, 

-N., was awarded the approval of the naval authorities in 


the following telegram: ‘‘ Admiralty are very pleased with 
your good service.” 

It is worth while recalling that Nelson’s first command was 
a ship called the Badger, and that Freemantle is a name of good 
naval renown. 

The submarine which succumbed to the Badger was prob- 
ably one of the flotilla that have recently been passing from 
the mouth of the Ems along the Belgian coast and back again. 
Up to October 26 they had been making these trips with im- 
punity, greatly to the annoyance of our destroyer flotilla in 
the southern part of the North Sea. Some anxiety has been 
felt in non-naval circles at the prospect of a submarine base 
being established somewhere on the Belgian coast. It has, 
however, been pointed out, that as submarines can operate at 
great distances from their permanent bases, there is little advan- 
tage in the possession of a new base nearer to the Strait of 
Dover. Further, the number of submarines possessed by the 
enemy is a fixed number, and the transference of some of them 
from one locality to another does not increase their capacity 
for mischief. The number of submarines is not affected by 
the change of base, though it may alter from time to time the 
sphere of their activity. If the German submarine commanders 
are operating in the Channel or towards the west, they cannot 
at the same time trouble our ships in the North Sea. As the 
Times naval correspondent remarks, ‘‘ When ther sphere of 
action alters, it may mean a corresponding alteration of our 
own forces, but no more. Wherever it is delivered, the sub- 
marine attack must be met in the same way, and it must 
be prepared for everywhere within the known radius of the 
boats.” 
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PRISONERS OF 


by what is generally called the ‘“ Law of 

Nations,’”’ which is really an assemblage of 
international usages or universally admitted prin- 
ciples, lacking in the one essential element of true 
law—a binding authority. The laws or recognized 
principles of war in relation to prisoners of war may 
be summarized as follows :— 

Not only the armies, but the entire people of a 
vanquished nation, state, or town become the 
absolute property of the victors—that is, of their 
Government, not of their .troops or of individuals. 
In ancient times the treatment of prisoners of war 
was very severe, and although the putting to death 
of prisoners became gradually less frequent, they 
and their families were commonly reduced to slavery 
to as recent a period as the thirteenth century. Down 
to much later times, however, it was held to be 
justifiable to put to the sword the garrison of a 
beleaguered city or fortress who had refused to 
surrender after the place, in the opinion of the 
besieging force, had become untenable. The act 
of Napoleon in putting to death about 1,200 Turks, 
who had formed part of the garrison of Jaffa, after 
an obstinate and murderous siege in 1799, is believed 
to be the last instance of such barbarity, and was 
universally condemned. 


No Quarter. 


To declare that no quarter will be given is illegal. 
The right of killing an armed man exists only so 


. ‘HE treatment of prisoners of war is governed 
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long as he resists; as soon as he submits he is en- 
titled to be treated as a prisoner of war. Quarter 
should never be refused to men who surrender, 
unless they have been guilty of some such violation 
of the customs of war as would of itself expose them 
to the penalty of death—for example, the murder of 
non-combatants, looting the bodies of dead or 
wounded, etc.; and even when so guilty they 
should, whenever practicable, be taken prisoners, 
and put on their trial before being executed, as it 
is seldom justifiable for a combatant to take the Jaw 
into his own hands against an unresisting enemy. 
However, quarter may be refused an enemy who has 
acted treacherously. For example, if a belligerent 
fires from the shelter of a Red Cross wagon, or if 
he resumes fighting after he has hoisted the white 
flag as a signal of surrender, he should not be spared. 


Detention of Prisoners of War. 


The object of detaining prisoners of war is to 
prevent their taking part again in the operations 
of war. So much restraint, therefore, and no more 
should be applied as is sufficient for the purpose. 
A prisoner of war, unless he has given a pledge or 
promise not to escape, is justified in making the 
attempt. He may be shot or otherwise killed in 
the act of escaping ; put, if retaken, he is not punish- 
able by death for having made the attempt, as the 
customs of war do not regard an attempt to escape 
as acrime. A rising amongst prisoners, with a view 
to effect a general escape, may be rigorously pun- 
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as bey with death, in a case of absolute necessity, 
The . Security is the first law of the conqueror. 
“Atte WOdern practice in both individual and general 
: te. to escape is usually to substitute much 
Not .* Confinement, with severities and privations, 
it ;, Nel in their nature or degree. For example, 
ne ported that a captured German naval lieu- 
» Who attempted to escape, has been sent to 
a owuere he is being treated as though he were 
Men, €nder against the civil law, ranking for punish- 
mM the second division. 


pe oyment of Prisoners. 


for ,SOners of war cannot be ill-treated or punished 
Which using to give information as to the forces to 
‘Norm they belonged, or for giving wilfully false 
thei, “ton. They cannot be compelled to aid 
be emaPtors in military operations, but they may 
Songi:Ploved in any other manner suitable to their 
@ ar ©n—such as harvesting, public works, etc. 
®mon, told that the Germans compel their prisoners 
Asso the civil population to dig trenches, and to 
tn throwing up fortifications, but this treat- 

it ; S illegal. It seems to be a nice point whether 
q Permissible to compel the railwaymen of, a 

. iy acted state to continue working so long as the 
The AYS are of military assistance to the victors. 
do , “etmans have always insisted upon the right to 
¢ 2nd in 1870 the French railway artisans were 
“tog, Ward at work repairing engines and rolling 
Afticng for the use of the conquerors. In South 
der, in 1900 the Transvaal Direction of Railways 
€d their staff to ‘down tools” as we took 

On of the Boer lines, and we scored off them 

i Producing hundreds of ‘‘ Tommies”’ who were 
Say“ Teservists, and sorting them out into guards, 


1 nmasters, drivers, stokers, and signalmen. 
th Maintenance. 

all cases the money which prisoners of war 
| Dosig: work should go towards improving their 
tim” and the balance should be paid them at 
“Maj,, 0© of their release, after deducting cost of 
Drigg cance. The primary obligation to support 
Maing. tS Of war lies with the captor, and he should 
Op ain them as regards food, quarters, and clothing 
ae Same footing as his own troops; and if they 
Shouig § Set to work, the cost of their maintenance 
8wp — refunded at the end of the war by their 
YRicers vernment. Hitherto it was usual to allow 
lene raade prisoners of war the pay of their equiva- 
ef ank in the captor’s army, out of which they 
be “Spa the cost of their board, as officers cannot 
pver, © work. In this war, however, the British 
“‘d Tha Ment has refused to follow this precedent. 
 Hotiae® noted that our officers and men interned 
the Da nd are receiving from the Dutch Government 
Which Y Of their rank in the Dutch Army and Navy, 

_, Ay “8 Considerably less than that in their own. 
Milita personal belongings except arms, horses, and 
Papers remain the property of prisoners of war. 


P arole. 
fea 


e tS of war are not unfrequently released on 
observ, a declaration made on personal honour 
e us € certain conditions imposed by the captor. 
‘nisting 7 pledge given is not to serve during the 

‘tyi. 8 war, but this pledge only extends to active 

Inte © agai 
- qittna *82inst the enemy. It does not refer to 
. weltin Service, such as recruiting or drilling recruits, 

ents 8 civil commotion, or fighting against bellig- 
18> unconnected with the paroling belligerents. 

3 ; ve Germans paroled a number of French 

mM order that they might assist in putting 
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down the Commune. Paroling is a voluntary con- 
tract entered into between two parties. The captor 
is not obliged to parole a prisoner of war, and a 
prisoner of war cannot be compelled to give his parole, 
but may remain in captivity. A prisoner of war has 
no authority to pledge himself never again to serve 
against a particular enemy. The parole must also 
be confined to a limited time, as a prisoner cannot 
divest himself of a duty which he owes to his own 
country. If a prisoner makes an engagement which 
is not approved by his Government, he is bound to 
return and surrender himself to the enemy. As a 
general rule, a commanding officer has an implied 
authority to give his parole on behalf of himself and 
the officers and men under his command. In the 
British Army a soldier cannot give his parole except 
through a commissioned officer, while the German 
Army refuses to go private soldiers under any 
circumstances. The French bear the reputation of 
according greater liberty of paroling than any other 
nation. A recaptured prisoner who has violated his 
parole may be punished with death. 


Exchange of Prisoners. 


Exchange is the ordinary mode of releasing prisoners 
of war, but a nation is not guilty of any breach of the 
customs of war in refusing to exchange its prisoners. 

Belligerents who are recognized after their wounds 
have healed as incapable of further service shall 
be sent back to their country, and not detained as 
prisoners of war. This humane principle was first 
enunciated by Napoleon III. in the Franco-Italian 
War of 1859. 

The Medical Staff, though forming part of the 
armed forces with combatant rank, together with 
chaplains, nurses, and other persons employed in 
hospitals and ambulances, are considered as neuter 
during the period of their employment, and ordi- 
narily are exempt from being made prisoners of war. 
This humane practice was set afoot by Sir John 
Pringle, the distinguished Scottish physician, who 
accompanied the Earl of Stair, commanding the British 
forces on the Continent, in 1743. The Germans, how- 
ever, make prisoners of the Medical Staff, but leave 
them free to attend, in the first instance, to their own 
wounded who have been captured, after which they 
must assist in tending the enemy’s wounded. 


Modern Provisions. 


The Hague War Regulations have made the follow- 
ing new departures :— 

It is obligatory on a nation to institute a bureau 
for information relating to prisoners of war, to be 
created at the commencement of hostilities. The 
duties of the bureau are to answer all inquiries, en- 
able an individual return of each prisoner to be kept, 
and to receive and collect all objects of personal 
use, valuables, letters, etc., found on the battlefields 
or left by prisoners who have died in captivity, and 
to transmit them to those interested. The Germans, 
it may be noted, were laggard about getting their 
bureau into good working order. 

Relief societies, regularly constituted with the 
object of ameliorating the lot of r prisoners of 
war, are entitled to receive every facility within the 
bounds of military requirements. The English relief 
society in Berlin is reported to have been shut down 
by the Germans, who seized its premises and arrested 
its officials. 

Lastly, all these rules or customs apply not only 
to belligerents, but to those individuals who follow 
an army without directly belonging to it—namely, 
newspaper correspondents, sutlers, contractors, etc.— 
provided that they are properly accredited. 
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“HE TODAY THAT SHEDS HIS BLONH 


tr: 


fit \ i 


the ‘lity r 
Our casualties in the recent fighting 0 the wk 
Belgian border, though far less than those 7 1.2%, xi ts 
have been very severe. On the other han “d ae 4 aby Me. Al 
arrangements for dealing with the woun@®. ple’ 4 in 
ee “ch dis? fd ty) Praise ¢ 
nigh perfect, and the rapidity with whic h cog ad demean 
are removed from the field of battle to ! # wlan *flicted . 
itals i ishing. Thanks tO” oil Sai fy 
home hospitals is astonishing / f Ney M the 
physical condition of our troops, a large P yi? \ 2Nship . 
cover very rapidly, and all are eager to " , th@ Rg 


the front in the shortest possible time, s° © 
get back ‘‘a bit of their ow?- 


Be 


°e . rmany 
Bringing a badly-wounded soldier ashore. French wounded arriving in Ge 
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SHALL BE MY BROTHER. 


seonnrnwonenitonay Renan NR 


wh Toss trains at the base for conveyance to 
* ®re they are transferred to hospital ships and 
th Oy ree A . 
qj ll who have to do with the wounded 


wil gee de Praise of their uncomplaining endurance and 

ee inf; Meanour. Most of the men suffer from 

0m thy by bursting shells, and only a small pro- 

\ Nansh: he bullets of the German infantry, whose 

Sa 'P is described by one hero as “ putrid.” 

"ns, however, ar lly deadl dh 
tak er, are especially deadly, and have 
£N a terrible toll of life and limb. 


Boarding the hospital ship. 
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TEN WEEKS 


IN GERMANY. 


[The following interesting letter is from a British tourist in Germany, who describes the anxious weeks of waiting bef 
It will be noticed that our correspondent has a high opinion of Germany’s 4 


he could get away from Berlin. 
to make a prolonged resistance. } 


UTBUS, well known to readers of Eliza- 

beth’s Adventures in Ruegen, was as a haven 

of rest after the bustle and excitement of 
Leipsic and Berlin. 

We arrived there on the 1st of August, and were 
quietly seated at our afternoon coffee, when we were 
startled by the sound of a bell. Putbus is essen- 
tially old-fashioned, and among other quaint customs 
a announcements are still made by the local 

ellman. Never before had this functionary been 
called upon to make such a momentous proclamation. 
It was Germany’s call to arms. ; 


The Mobilization. 


Soon the ominous red poster was affixed to a tree, 
and eager groups, drawn from the houses of the 
crescent which gives Putbus its character, were busily 
scanning its contents. 

An interview with our host filled us with alarm 
as to our chance of getting a train on the morrow. 
Sunday, the first day of the mobilization, found us 
early at the station; but when we saw the crowds 
of tourists gathered there we returned to our hotel, 
convinced that the advice given us to make the 
attempt on Monday, when the first rush was over, 
was sound. 

That Sunday we shall never forget. The quiet of 
the place, the beauty of the woods, the groups of 
country folks on their way to church, and a strange, 
eager longing to be in closer touch with the outside 
world kept us in alternating moods of feverish unrest 
and calm. 


A Fateful Day. 


What did it all mean? We had left Berlin rejoi- 
cing, for had we not been told by our friends that all 
danger had blown over? We were soon to know. 
Monday broke clear and cloudless, and we were early 
astir. The station was scarcely less crowded than 
on the previous morning, and with difficulty we 
secured seats. At Bergen we had to change. Here 
our case seemed hopeless; but a handsome gratuity 
to a porter secured us a place in a fourth-class car- 
riage, which had been shunted on to the already 
filled train. Stralsund was reached about mid-day, 
and it was then we began to realize what it all meant. 
The station and all public buildings were guarded 
by the military. Although the refreshment rooms 
at the station were crowded, no beer was to be seen. 
Neither soldier nor civilian could obtain any in- 
toxicating liquor during the days of the mobiliza- 
tion. Everywhere the people were excited, and eager 
to defend their country from the threatened danger. 
They believed, and still believe, what they have 
been told—that the Kaiser had tried to prevent 
war, but that Russia and France had united to 
invade Germany, and that they, the German 
people, were called upon to fight for their hearths 
and homes. 


Bombs and Treasure. 


From Stralsund we travelled the same evening to 
the little town of G , and here we were forced to 


ore 
pilit¥ 


remain two days until the troop trains were fre 4 


take a limited number of passengers. Our enfore 
stay brought us no unpleasant experiences, but ¥ e 
full of interest and excitement. eat spies a 
reported everywhere ; a box containing bombs ost 
been discovered at the railway station; and, ™ ed 
wonderful of all, a French motor car had select 
this particular route on its journey to Russia 7 te 
80 millions in gold. The old gateways, which 7 
from the fourteenth century, were guarded, and bat, 
wire spanned the roadways outside the gates. ie 
the small boys gloried in this excitement! apd tic 
stolid members of the local fire brigade, in their 49 
quated uniforms, seemed eager to capture this b0° ed 

During the afternoon the bombs had _ resol¥ 
themselves into sporting cartridges which had P od’ 
ordered by a resident in the district, and the long 
for motor with its golden treasure must have cb° 
some other route. 


Britain declares War. 


Wednesday, the 5th, had a thrill in store for pe 
In the morning we had attended divine sere 
in the picturesque old church, and were much ‘ 
ressed by the earnestness of the simple cou?" ys 
olk, who flocked in from miles around—maBy , 
them old veterans of ’70-71, with their miniates 
war medals hung on the breasts of their well-w?’4 
Sunday blacks. During the afternoon we “| 
confirmation of the rumour that Britain had declat* 
war. This made us very anxious as to our posit!® 
Inquiries at the station gave us hope of getti0® 1, 
Berlin by a train about 9 a.m. next morning. mre 
at the station we spent some time watching 
military trains pass. The troops for the most P* of 
were men drawn from the agricultural district® lV 
Pomerania—men of fine physique and_ soldi¢’. 
bearing. On Thursday morning we found place? 
the train, and after twelve hours’ fatiguing trav@ >). 
journey is usually done in three) we arrived in Bet 


Ten Weeks in Berlin. 


Of course our first visit on Friday morning, August 7} 
was to the American Embassy, to obtain a passat 
and put ourselves under the protection of the S 
and Stripes. ice 

Our next step was to report ourselves to the P° ow 
in the district where our hotel was situated. 
shall I describe the next ten weeks? Only th 
who have undergone a like experience can 14 
the anxiety of mind as days passed into weeks a 
still no home news. The German newspapers Pei 
us only the tale of success after success of pe 
armies. Military censorship not only supprer of 
war news, but criticism of the policy and coneu" ai. 
the war. During these ten weeks we heard 1° one 
sentient voice raised to condemn the war. EvelY ine 
seemed to believe in the Kaiser; his oration ne by. 
people on the outbreak of the war was belaude é 
one and all. Perhaps the most striking exam tbe 
their faith in their cause was the defence Caered 
breach of Belgium’s neutrality—‘‘ They had a see 
to pay for any damage done.’”’ No one seemed tO 


ose 
ne 


Ne _ 
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the 
tain absurdity of such an argument. They main- Berlin, to learn that the price of foodstuffs is about 
forme d that “French and Belgian troops were normal. All kinds of provisions are abundant. 
the G on Belgian territory ready fora march against Petroleum is, however, scarcely to be had, and many 


Tighte an frontier!’’ One and all believed in the 
fen, Apres of their cause. Even theologians de- 

Most this wrong done to a weak nation. It seems 
a Impossible of belief that men of such standing 
Yon “ and Domprediger Dryander, Professor Dr. 
Amen tack, or Director Ballin of the Hamburg- 
boo}, a Line should subscribe their names to the 
in hopam was issued to the Americans resident 
Noit® hatred of Britain at the present time is intense. 
Tent thstanding this, few can complain of ill-treat- 
Policg Provided they faithfully comply with the 
day. ‘gulations and report themselves every three 
Only On two occasions we missed a day, and the 
to 4, TSult was that the official called our attention 
Wer, © breach in quite a milg way. Sometimes we 
thro amused by the pertinacity of our friends in 
Rin os e whole blame for the war on the late 

§ Edward VII. 


tt Famine in Berlin.’ 
Rewe 2Y be of interest to those who bélieve the 


Paper reports regarding the state of famine in 


factories have had to be closed down for want of 
material. A varnish manufacturer, for example, 
could not obtain shellac. It had hitherto been ob- 
tained from London, and now he was trying to get 
it vid Italy. One cannot help admiring the thorough- 
ness of those in authority in providing for the wounded 
or in caring for the dependants of soldiers at the front. 
The wives of the car conductors who have been 
called out are being trained to take their husbands’ 
places on the cars. Well-cooked food may be obtained 
at nominal prices in all the poorer districts. Itisa 
mistake to underestimate the resources of Germany 
in men and material. Enormous reinforcements of 
first-rate men are ready to be sent to the front. At 
no time were the barracks at Potsdam fuller than at 
present. Indeed the men have to be quartered in 
private houses. 

On our journey home we saw evidences of this at 
such places as Hanover, Bielefeld, and Wesel, where 
we spent a night. In conclusion, I may say that 
officers in their private letters from the front gave 
their due meed of praise to the bravery of the British 
troops against whom they had fought. 


RARE al Ti Ta Sc 
SOME WAR CONUNDRUMS. 


ISTORIES of the war, now only in its thir- 
teenth week, are appearing. Most of these 
Sig, _, Productions content themselves with a discus- 
fui. °! the preliminaries, wisely holding back until 
Nilita and more authentic details of the actual 
Nite Ty operations are available, and a sufficient 
Nay “al has elapsed to permit something in the 
iSueg of a perspective. Save for the regularly 
aq — bulletins of the French, and the spasmodic 
nly Teticent statements of our Press Bureau, the 
Gina tn notitative accounts vouchsafed us are the 
Rot thoes of Sir John French, welcome indeed, but 
Story € stuff out of which histories are made. The 
hath, So far as we know it, has many gaps and 
Pecian” and there are several mysteries which are 
He.) ,Cafiling. ; 
Op ae for example, is the list of some of the points 
Rip, UCh we have still very imperfect information. 
» We are ignorant of the exact details of the 
Tespec Concentration. We know that in some 
armies s it was changed before the main clash of 
What : began, but at what time and by what road 
Of ,, *Orces were moved to the north are still matters 
Shon SWork. Then we know extraordinarily little 
ill thee’ initial arrangement of the French Army. 
© week before last, when the Temps published 
lal article, we did not even know the names 
, Ap.: tench generals. 
kappa it is very difficult to decide what exactly 
ang “ned in the French offensive against Alsace 
Or g, Tame between August 7 and August 109. 
Aus, 2 we know precisely how Liége fell. Between 
~ 6 and August 15 we were told daily that 
Stil) lége forts were silenced, and that they were 
Mat polding out. Putting various fragments of infor- 
at the. together, we can make a pretty good guess 
truth, but it is still only a guess. 
Ame important question is what happened to 
Raise, €d left on August 22. Why did our recon- 
ce fail to inform us of the enormous strength 


Tv 
a 
Of 


of the German right wing, and where did this strength 
come from? Why did we ever enter Belgium at 
all, and since we did, why were we so late? Why 
did Namur offer so feeble a resistance ? The fall of 
Namur is the usual explanation of the French diffi- 
culties at Charleroi, but it was not only the fall of 
Namur which allowed the Germans to appear in such 
force in the angle between the Sambre and the 
Meuse. 

From General French’s dispatch we know pretty 
accurately the details of the British retreat to the 
Marne, but we know practically nothing of the French 
retreat from Charleroi to Vitry. It is perfectly clear 


‘that very considerable battles were fought between 


August 23 and August 28, both on the Central Meuse 
and in Lorraine, but we know nothing about them 
except from German sources. Again, how did the 
English right come to lose touch with the French 
left centre in the fighting south of Mons, and what 
happened to the French cavalry ? 

We should like to know also what happened out- 
side Paris. Where did the reinforcements of the 
French left come from? What was von Kluck’s 
exact motive in marching across our front? It is 
usually explained as a change of plan, but that is 
not the German way. Finally, we should like to 
know the details of the magnificent fighting in the 
French centre in the counter-offensive between 
Vitry and Chalons. There is reason to believe that 
the Germans left a gap between the armies of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg and the Imperial Crown 
Prince, and that General Foch, commanding the 
Allies’ left centre, took advantage of this, and so. 
began the general advance. If so, it was a splendid 
feat of arms, of which we hope soon to learn the full 
story. 4 

No one has the slightest right to complain about. 
the lack of news, and these conundrums are set 
down merely as an example of the points which any: 
student of the campaign must interest himself in. 
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GERMANY’S NEW ALLY—THE 


There is great rejoicing 
The Kaiser 
has prevailed upon his 


in Berlin. 


only other possible ally, 


the Turk, to come to his 
assistance. No doubt the 
War Lord has tempted 
the Sultan with the prom- 
ise that, when victory 
smiles upon him, Turkey 
shall resume her old pos- 
The 
Germans trained and led 
the Turks 


disastrous war, 


sessions in Europe. 


in their last 
out of 
which they emerged with 
a great loss of territory 
and a bankrupt treasury. 
The Turk used to be a 
master of atrocity. He 
now pales his ineffectual 
fires before the Kaiser’s 
Huns. 


The peace strength of the Turkish Army, on paper, consists of 17,000 officers, 250,000 men, 45,000 hors? 
1,500 guns, and 400 machine guns. 


A German Instructor to the Turkish Army. 


When the reserves are brought up it is supposed that Turkey might 0 
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Nevertheless, the Turk 
is a good fighting m3” 
and all who have had to 


do with him praise his 


dogged courage, his ©™ 


durance, and his complete 
indifference to punishmes 
In the recent Balkan W 
he was not seen at hié 
best. He had a sublim? 
contempt for his foe 
and his congenital conceit 
led him to believe that 
as a fighting race ne 


some. occ 


possessed 
superiority before which 
all his woul 
crumble to dust. In this 


ief 
absurd and fatuous bel! 
our 


enemies 


he was largely enc 
aged by the Germa®* 
with what results all th? 


world knows. 


Sy 
pe 


able to use in Europe 620 ‘battalions, 200 batteries, and 160 squadrons, with a combined strength of 450" 68 


rifles, 


I,000 guns, and 400 machine guns. 
Russia in the Caucasus and Britain in Egypt. 


Russia, however, 


This is a formidable force, and no doubt it will be used to ae the 
has retained considerable forces 1 ity’ 


Caucasus, and we are not unprepared for a descent on Egypt, so we may await events with equanim 


Turkish reservists are here shown mobilizing outside the War Office at Constantinople. 
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Turkish invasion of 
ms is threatened, and 
oy it is said that 
Shee Bedouins have 
resist the frontier. To 
* _this invasion we 
“a in Egypt a native 
“aad and an army of 
2 Pation. The native 
1S composed of 
and of Sudan- 


sh. Some of whom are 
aly 
Slow, 


al 


: y 
llahin 
g 


wh The Sudanese 
%, unlike the Egyp- 
rem are volunteers 
anq 2 Of fine physique 
8Pproved courage. 
i. hue is of the 
_ ebony. They 
but %t natives of Egypt, 
g hha recruited from 
the Ng tribes living on 
Pper Nile, south 
of Khartum. 


Th 


wate 


in the picture | 
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OUR EGYPTIAN 


Sir Francis Wingate, Sirdar of Egypt. 


of inttive Egyptian army consists of five squadrons of cavalry, a camel corps, five batteries, eighteen battalions 
ages a railway battalion, and the usual subsidiary departments—a total of about 17,000. 
‘y battalions are composed of Sudanese. 
. ime some 6,000 men. 


The creation of an 
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Egyptian army capable | 
of taking the field against 
trained European 


sol- 
diers has been little short 
of a miracle, and is the 
work of a long series of 
devoted British officers. 
When General 
led his 
against the Dervishes in 
Feb. 1884, 
down their 
ran, allowing themselves 
to be killed without the 
slightest resistance. The 
old Egyptian army was 
almost unequalled for 


they threw 
arms and 


Baker | 
fellahin troops | 


cowardiceandincapacity. } 


All that has long since 
been changed, and the 
‘*Gippies” arenow highly 
trained and efficient men, 
thoroughly inured to the 
work of war. 


Six of the 
In addition, there is the white army of occupation, numbering in 


Many of these regular troops have been withdrawn, and their places have been 
Y Territorials, who will consider themselves exceptionally fortunate if they are afforded an opportunity of 


giving battle to the Turk. 


Men of a Sudanese battalion in the native Egyptian army preparing to march. 
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LETTER FROM WARSAW. 


oo 


The Cossacks are ‘‘one of the greatest assets of the Russian Army.” They are here seen on the march. 


and am now in Warsaw listening to the Germans 
being fired on—a pleasant sound which has 
already lasted three days. 

The first warlike action on the part of the Germans 
on their eastern front was the invasion of various 
small towns near the Polish frontier, notably Kalisch 
and Czenstohova, where they remain to this day. 
The main Russian Army in Poland concentrated 
itself upon Galicia, with the intention, after the 
capture of Lemberg, of moving westwards, and push- 
ing the Germans and Austrians simultaneously out 
of Western Galicia and South Poland in towards 
Breslau. This is, in fact, what has been happening. 
The Germans have made desperate efforts to pene- 
trate into Eastern Poland, but have been unable to 
cross the Vistula. A series of small battles has been 
taking place in this region, in which the Russian 
Cossacks have repeatedly beaten back the German 
advances, while artillery duels have been frequent. 
The German Army has been forced to extend itself 
along a far wider front than was originally intended, 
with the result that, as I write here in Warsaw, I 
can hear the distant thunder of the Russian guns 
concentrated upon a German army corps, which is 
now, it appears, entirely cut off from the main 
body, and occupies a dangerous position between 
the Vistula and the Cossacks in a marshy neighbour- 
hood. There are something like a million Russian 
soldiers now in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, 
gradually being moved so as to outflank the Germans. 

The quality of these soldiers is not immediately 
recognizable. Superficially they appear slovenly 
and undrilled. But they are wonderful under fire, 
and can stand hard work, and lots of it. The Cossacks 
here are coming in for a good deal of attention. 
These men have already shown themselves to be one 
of the greatest assets of the Russian Army. They 
ride tiny Siberian ponies, the pluckiest little brutes 
known in the equine world. The men are magnificent 
riders, and carry a whole armoury of weapons. 
Concerning the horses and their riders a good story 
is just now being told. It appears that a Cossack, 
who had become separated from his companions 
while on a reconnaissance, decided to go to sleep 


| HAVE been in Poland during the last fortnight, 


until the darkness allowed him to rejoin th 
unobserved. He was awakened, however, P¥ ad 
small body of Germans, also reconnoitring, wh? jive 
come up quietly and had left him with no alter™® ye 
but to surrender. The German officer jeered 4", a 
size of the Cossack’s horse, pretending that suc ls? 
small animal could never carry a man. Age. 
tried to ride the beast, which refused to be aie 
“He thinks he’ll break his back if he moves, _ re 
the German; “‘ well, I don’t wonder at it.” what 
upon the Cossack said, “‘ Not at all; he can Vigd 
two; just you see,’’ and got permission to sit be see 
the officer. Then the horse bolted. A few hu? a 
yards further on the German found himself, Yyat 
grip of steel, and good-humouredly discovered * 40 
he was himself a prisoner, and had, moreove!! pi 
submit to the indignity of having to walk P it ® 
captor’s side. If this story is not literally tr ese {0 
certainly dramatically true, for there is no li™ ore 
the strength of these horses. It may be reme™ ot 
that it was members of this breed which were sele : 
to accompany Captain Scott on his last expeditt? iqst 

In Galicia, circumstances have lately been ag 4 
the Russians. It was absolutely necessary t ) org) 
a huge army in the neighbourhood of Le™' gut 
both for offensive and for defensive reasons- peav) 
during the last week or two there has been 4 noid 
and uninterrupted downpour of rain, with tyF a 
and, it is said, cholera as the result. But the RU, it 
have got Eastern Galicia, and they mean tO o$ 
It is already organized for administrative purk ica! 
on the lines of a Russian province, and bee 10 
population has shown itself by no means av" ase 
the change of rulers. The Galician peasant >. ¢pe 
Ruthenians, and therefore of the same stock est 
“ Little’? Russians (that is, from the south-¥ 7), j9% 
provinces) ; and they have a distinct grievance aly av 
the wealthy Austrian Jews, who have gener rtgae 
quired their estates by lending money on F P* 
to impoverished cultivators. R po 

The struggle against Austria and GermaPy’ m0 
united more closely than before by their ©% ¢pe 
misfortunes, is likely to be long and severe, bu of! 
can be no doubt of its result, or, in this regi?™ 
benefits. 
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XV, 
ember 74, 1914.) 


4 1870, 
Q 
e 4. Germans crossed frontier and defeated French at 
Aue Wissembourg. 
me 6. French defeated at Worth and retired to Chalons. 
Aug Germans masters of Alsace. 
Aug 6. French defeat at Spicheren in Lorraine. 
Aug TO, Germans began to invest Strassburg. 
Aug T2 Germans occupied Nancy. 


Aug. 14. Indecisive battle of Borny. 
4-18. French forces under Bazaine defeated in several 
battles before Metz, culminating in rout at 


Aug Gravelotte, or St. Privat. 
Aug 22, Bazaine isolated at Metz. 
Aug 23-31. Sorties from Metz. 
* 30, French Army under MacMahon surprised and de- 
Sone feated near Beaumont. 


Battle of Sedan. 
. Sedan capitulated; Napoleon III. and 86,000 
Sone French troops surrendered. 
Laon captured by Germans. 
Siege of Paris began. 
Versailles surrendered, 


t 22, Sévres taken by Germans. 

t 23. Toul captured by Germans. 

53. Levée en masse of men under twenty-five ordered 
Sone by French Government. 

ft 25. Verdun invested by Germans. 


28, Strassburg captured by Germans. 
. Nantes occupied by Germans. 

4. French lost La Ferté. 

tr, French fleet off Heligoland ; 

against Paris. 

Tr, Orleans surrendered. 

16. Soissons in hands of Germans. 

St. Quentin captured. 

27. Marshal Bazaine, owing to famine, forced to capitu- 

late at Metz with his army. 

29. Dijon surrendered. 

30, Le Bourget taken by Germans after hard fight- 

ing. 
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ONE of us seriously think that Britain will be 

Mvaded, though some of us may occasionally 
iby. alk as though we do. If it were not so the 
int 
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attitude towards defence would be different. 

Vag) S08 expressed the conviction that in case of 
With j22 every shopkeeper in the land would “ strike 
this sis yardwand home.’ Quite effective as es 
Yard ut ridiculous from the practical point of view. 
ins ds are useless against Mauser rifles. The 
it}, Cf the whole affair is this. We are threatened 
Mvasion, and we have all made up our minds 
mls the threat were carried out the whole male 
t tion, at least, of Great Britain would do its 
Naki © push the foe back into the sea. Yet we are 
e 8 no provision against this emergency. In 
fig, Whole of the United Kingdom there are not 
Sng enough, shot guns included, to arm ten 
Whe, Ut- of the male population. The day is past 
With the sturdy yeoman could go into battle armed 
4 bill-hook or a scythe blade bound upon a 
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European War, 1914. 


IQI4. 

Aug. 4. Germans invaded Belgium. 

Aug. 6. Germans repulsed near Liége. 

Aug. 7. Germans asked for armistice at Liége. 

Aug. 9. Liége city occupied by Germans. 

Aug. to. German advance in Belgium. 

Aug. 12. Germans repulsed at Haelen. 

Aug. 15. Germans defeated at Dinant. 

Aug. 17. French advance in Alsace-Lorraine. 

Aug. 18. Germans entered Tirlemont. 

Aug. 19. Belgians retired to Antwerp. 

Aug. 20. Germans occupied Brussels. 

Aug. 23. Fall of Namur. 

Aug. 23. Four days’ battle began at Mons. 

Aug. 24. Allied forces withdrew from the line of the Sambre. 

Aug. 25. Destruction of Louvain ; Germans checked in Alsace. 

Aug. 31. Amiens in German hands. 

Sept. 1. Twenty-ninth day of the war. 

Sept. 3. French Government at Bordeaux. 

Sept. 7. Germans reached extreme point of their advance, 
some ten miles from Paris. 

Sept. 8. Retreat of Germans began. 

Sept. 13. Allies crossed Aisne near Soissons. 

Sept. 20. Reims Cathedral bombarded. 

Sept. 28. Bombardment of Antwerp began. 

Sept. 29. Indian troops arrived at Marseilles. 

Oct. 1. Twentieth day of the battle of the Aisne. 

Oct. 7. Belgian Government transferred to Ostend from 
Antwerp. 

Oct. 9. Antwerp taken by Germans. 

Oct. 13. Belgian Government at Havre. 

Oct. 14. Allies occupied Ypres. 

Oct. 15. Germans entered Ostend. 

Oct. 17. British and French warships began bombardment of 
German lines on coast of Belgium. 

Oct. 25. Fierce fighting in Flanders. 

Oct. 30. German advance toward Calais checked. 

Oct. 31. Allies continued to hold their own in France in spite 


of violent German attacks. 
Ninetieth day of the war. 


ARMS AND THE MAN. 


ole. Nowadays rifles are needed and some know- 
edge of how to use them. We have no rifles, and 
few of us know how to use them if we had. In short, 
so far as the civilian population is concerned, all 
we could oppose to an invader would be an unarmed 
and inefficient mob who could not hurt him, but 
whom he could shoot down at leisure. We should 
have the same chance against him as the pheasant 
has against the sportsman. Just that and nothing 
more. From a military point of view ours is the 
most helpless population in all Europe. Is this 
state of things satisfactory or consistent with the 
needs of the hour? True, we are not likely to be 
invaded; unless the Germans can work a miracle 
we shall not be; but allowing for all this, is our 
lack of weapons of defence and the utter helplessness 
of our male population to defend their homes quite 
satisfactory in the present time of peril? If not, 
what are we going to do to make an improvement—- 
and when are we going to do. it ? 
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lgerian Spahis mounted on white 


‘ Arab horses, escorting German prisoners to their place of detention. 
St heard much of him, we may be sure that he is playing a gallant part in the operations of the Allies. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 
————— ES ee 


Shelling Yarmouth Beach. 


T cannot be said that things went well with our 
Navy last week. On Tuesday morning an 
enemy squadron consisting of eight warships 
suddenly appeared out of the haze about five miles 
from Lowestoft and shelled the Halcyon, a coast- 
guard patrol boat. According to the Admiralty 
account, the Halcyon called for assistance, and a 
British squadron appearing, the German vessels 
retreated rapidly. hough shadowed by our light 
cruisers the enemy could not be brought to action 
before dusk. During the retirement, the rearmost 
German cruiser dropped mines, one of which sank 
submarine D5. Is this the whole story? Local 
reports declare that the beach at Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft was actually shelled, and that the Halcyon 
would have been sunk but for the appearance of a 
British destroyer which raised a screen of smoke 
from her funnels. Naturally the exploit of the 
German squadron in eluding the British fleet, in 
threading the mine field, and actually shelling our 
shores has given the alarmists a special opportunity 
of crying out that invasion is an imminent danger. 
Though we are ready to agree that as a last act of 
desperation the Germans might attempt a descent 
upon our coasts, a few considerations may be urged 
which, coolly and calmly examined, cannot fail to 
restore composure. First, the enemy which came so 
far, consisted of fast cruisers, and on the appearance 
of British ships they took to their heels. Secondly, 
the desperate fighting about Ypres and the perilous 
osition of the German-Austrian army in the east 
is employing every available man that can be brought 
into the firing line. In these circumstances it is 
highly improbable that the Germans can spare the 
requisite first-line troops, an adequate number of 
guns, and a sufficient amount of equipment to venture 
upon such a great and hazardous adventure over- 
seas. Thirdly, the British fleet is undefeated, and 
a stream of transports, even as Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell wee. converging from half a dozen ports 
on to the Yorkshire coast, could not possibly escape 
the attention of our destroyers and submarines, nor 
could it hope to traverse the mine-encumbered North 
Sea without terrible loss. So long as our fleet 
suffers no defeat which puts it out of action, we may 
rest assured that nothing more than a raid, such as 
that attempted off the shores of Norfolk last week, 
can take place. No doubt the ubiquitous spies who 
still swarm on our eastern seaboard reported that 
the coast was clear, and a dash was immediately 
made in the hope of arousing panic. He serves the 
enemy’s purpose best who loses his head at this 
crisis. 


The Battle in the Pacific. 


Much more serious was the naval fight which took 
—— off the Chilian coast on Sunday, November 1. 

ot until a week later was any official information 
vouchsafed. We then learned that the Good Hope, 
Monmouth, and Glasgow, while steaming south in a 
strong wind and a heavy sea, fell in with the Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, and Dresden. The German 
squadron declined action until sunset, when the light 
gave it an important advantage. The battle that 


pe 
ensued lasted an hour, and a German victory must d 
recorded. Early in the fight both the Monmow!® (ail 
the Good Hope caught fire, but they fought 0? fou™ 
nearly dark, when the Good Hope blew up ane 7 vay 
dered. The Monmouth, badly damaged, steamed 4 tbe 
during the darkness. She was accompanied ught 
Glasgow, which during the whole action had - ed 
the Leipzig and the Dresden, but was again att@ ‘bat 
when the Good Hope was out of the fight, with g 0 
result we do not know. The Glasgow, which seem uh 
have escaped lightly, drew off, and the Mon ¢. 
may possibly have run ashore on the Chilian © 
On the Germans’ own showing, their squadroP 95. 
superior in both numbers and armament t0 , 
While our ships had probably a faster turn of § The 
they were hopelessly inferior in gun powe!. 9b 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had each eight 3-7” de 
guns, and the only weapons on the British ip) 
capable of coping with these were the two 9.7 Df 
guns of the Good Hope. The 6-inch guns which fo e at 
the main armament of our ships were of no V@ 45 
all, and must be eliminated from the reckonin®, ch 
they were far outranged, and could not eve? seltt 
the German vessels. The battle resolved *49¢ 
therefore, into a contest between two guns 
sixteen, and given average shooting on the part it 
Germans, only a miracle could have averted 4 
defeat. 


Some Mysteries. 


Several mysteries in connection with this peo 
remain to be solved. Where were the Canope opt 
the Otranto? The main battery of the ©” pee? 
consisted of four 12-inch guns, but had sbe erent 
present, the result could hardly have been dt pi tbe 
for they were old weapons and not superiOt ese 
German 8.2-inch guns. Nevertheless, the pt 
of the Canopus would have reduced the 
2 to 16 to 6 to 16, still a hopeless disparity 9 
Then we are told that for a whole day the yee 
fleet refused action. Why then did Sir Chi nw 
Cradock engage ? Every officer in his squadre 
fully acquainted with the combined arma wteey 
the German ships, and all knew that a © we? 
humanly speaking, could only end one way- ile” 
Sir Christopher another Sir Richard Gre? out 
Did his glorious zeal and impetuous gallant now ! 
run his discretion ? Who can say? All we k all +b 
that the British ships fought to the end with ply? aA 
traditional stubbornness of the race. Prob@ jst 
the Times naval correspondent suggests, | ve {pa 
Cradock fell into a trap. It is at least possib ish, 
while coaling, one of the smaller Germat “og 
may have appeared in the offing, and that, leav 
slower vessels to look after the colliers, he P4 
with his faster ships in order to chase the ra! 
may then have been drawn on and on, 
interference of the Canopus was rendere 
and the preponderance of gun power was = 
ably with the Germans. You cannot make sul 24 
without breaking eggs, and in a great wat gai? 
this, losses are inevitable. The Germans hav are Py 
a victory, but there is no glory in it. Laurel5* yo¥ 
awarded for the defeat of a force weaker t 
own. . 
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T 
~ Russian Victory. 
Wher, an offset we may turn to the land fighting, 
fren: ,8€ Prospect is distinctly checring. The 
a attempt of the Germans to reach Calais 
What of the coast has been finally checked, after 
Fay ang Press Bureau calls “‘ prodigious slaughter.” 
bet, ly frenzied attempts to pierce the Allied line 
ang hi Ypres and Lille have so far been repulsed, 
h €re is reason to believe that in the neighbour- 
ion of Brussels and Waterloo a great fortified posi- 
Ge as been prepared for the last stand of the 
Wa, Mans in Belgium. From the eastern theatre of 
Wea, °Mes specially welcome news. After a three 
S battle the Austrians are in retreat along the 
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and in service circles especially grave doubts have 
been expressed as to their capacity to take the field 
against the trained soldiers of a modern army. Right 
gloriously have the London Scottish vindicated the 
Territorial system, and the effect of their fine achieve- 
ment last week cannot be gauged merely by the 
military result, excellent as it was. On November 1, 
when the Kaiser himself was present and had ordered 
Ypres to be taken at all costs, the village of Messines 
had been captured during a terrific attack by his 
much-vaunted Bavarians. The recapture of this 
village was necessary, and the London Scottish were 
entrusted with the work. They were brought up 
in motor buses to a spot where the British lines were 


November 7 news arrived that Tsingtau had surrendered, and that Germany had no longer an Asiatic 
Our illustration shows an inspection on board the Japanese warship Oraka, which 


operated in Tsingtau Bay. 


a 
fou git towards the Dukla passes-of the Carpathians 
a Of Przemysl. Huge Russian captures of men 
ng | awe are reported, and in the provinces of Posen 
Th, ~®St Prussia the fighting is now on German soil. 
de, groral effect of hostilities within the German bor- 
,hould not be overlooked. So far the war has 
bombs ged on foreign soil; when German towns are 
‘Omer: ed and burnt, when German civilians taste 
dean hing of the horrors which their soldiers have 
evap t Upon the Belgians, we may expect a complete 
on in the spirit of the Teuton. 


lorious Lead. 


Of hayte® London Scottish belongs the great honour 
y ma been the first Territorial regiment to engage 
have Wal hostilities at the front. The Territorials 


specially hard pressed, and were formed up under 
cover of a wood half a mile or so from their objective. 
After a cautious advance of two or three hundred 
yards, bayonets were fixed, and at the order *‘ Charge ”’ 
the men dashed across a beet-field which was swept 
by the enemy’s fire. So fierce was the onset that the 
Bavarians at length turned and fled, and the Kaiser 
had the mortification of knowing that the flower of 
his army had yielded to the citizen soldiers of Britain. 
Sir John French’s telegram of congratulation laid 
stress upon the “ glorious lead ’’ thus given to the 
whole Territorial army, and the result was immedi- 
ately apparent: recruits flocked to the London head- 
quarters next day eager to be enrolled. Perhaps after 
this experience the War Office will understand that 
the records of heroism in the field are the best of all 


~~ Suffered more than their fair share of criticism, recruiting sergeants. 
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British soldiers are here shown making # 
bayonet attack on a German trench. The 
Germans cannot stand ‘‘the wee bit steel.” 


P a 195% ft 

The German spy is ubiquitous, and is frequently discovered withi1 - 

The F ate of a Spy. lines signalling to the enemy. A captured spy is here seen payin 
the recognized penalty of detection. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
OF THE WAR. 


Told for Young Readers by 
Sir EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘ Britain Overseas,” ‘‘ Pageant of English Literature,” etc. 


In Weekly Parts. One Penny. 
UNIQUE AND FASCINATING. 


EACHERS and parents will welcome the appearance of this simple and 
brightly written history of the great European contest now being waged. 
Amongst children, as amongst adults, there is only one topic which 
impels national attention—the War—and it is of paramount importance to seize 
upon this absorbing interest and make it subserve patriotic and educational ends. 
The Children’s Story of the War tells how the war arose, explains 
clearly why Britain came to take part in the contest, and gives a continuous 
| narrative of all the great events in the struggle, dwelling mainly on those incidents 
of heroism and self-sacrifice which specially appeal to children. At the same 
time, and without detracting from the vivid interest of the story, it supplies all 
that historical and geographical information necessary to a proper understanding 
of the issues involved. The author has had great experience in writing for 
children, and his school books are very widely and favourably known. Readers 
of the famous Highroads Series will know what to expect from this new publication. 


The Children’s Story of the War is the only publication 
of the kind in existence, and it will be found to be as 


fascinating as it is educative. Each Part consists of 


16 pages, fully illustrated, and finely printed on good paper. 


Order at once to avoid disappointment. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
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